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A DIALOGUE ON SALVATION. 
AZARIAH AND RARNABAS. 

Azartah. Lave recently been meditating much 
on the subject of salvation. It has been, you know, 
my opinion heretofore, that none are saved but 
those who embrace the opinions usually denomi- 
nated orthodox; but of late { have doubted the 
correctness of my former opinion. { find that ma- 
ny who dissent from these doctrines have at least 
the appearance of genuine piety and christian be- 
nevolence. | also find, that many who assume the 
name of Calvinists, discard a number of the doc- 
trines which were formerly deemed essential. 
‘They indeed profess an adherence to the West- 
minster Cathechism, but it is in “ general,” and 
not without a number of exceptions, and various 
anodifications. 

Barnabas. have been aware of your former 
sentiments, and have of tenbeen grieved to find 
your good opinion of others confined to such nar- 
row limits. But the modes of education and the 
cnanner of preaching have heretcfore been adapt- 
ed to prepossess the minds of Christians of different 
sects one against another, and to prevent a mutual 
discovery of those evidences of goodness, which 
otherwise might have been perceived, and haye 
been sources of mutual comfort. A more enlight- 
ened and liberal spirit has been for many years 
gradually gaining ground among the several de- 
mnoroinations of Christians; but there is perhaps 
atill much room for amendment. ‘The more men 
indulge and encourage a spirit of impartial inqui- 
ry, the more they will be convinced of their falli- 
bility; and this conviction will be likely to extend 
the circle of hope and charity. 

A. From your remarks { should inter, that, in 
your opinion, there may be good people in each of 
the denominations of Christians. 

B. hope it is so, and this hope is to mea 
source of happiness. ‘There are indeed many de- 
nominations. of Christians, with whom I have had 
no opportunity to become intimately acquainted : 
Iam, therefore, not in a situation to form a correct 
opinion respecting therm. I have howeyer been 
so often agreeably disappointed, on forming an ac- 
quaintance with persons who dissent from me in 
opinion, that I dare not censure the people of any 
fect by wholesale. 1 think I have found some of 
the best of men among those sects, which have 
been the most reproached. | 

2. Sianderous reports, or reproachful accusa- 
tiens from one sect against another, are not much 
to be reliedon. But may we not safely form an 
estimate of moral character from avowed opin- 
ions—especially opinions which relate to the great 
and essential doctrines of Christianity ? 

B. If 1 should answer in the affirmative, an- 
other important question would immediately oc- 
cur. What are the great and essential doctrines 
of Christianity ? To this question very different 
answers would be given by persons of different 
sects; and you are aware, that the sect to whick 
you belong would now give in some respects a 
very different answer, from what would have been 
given by their predecessors, who lived a hundred 
years ago. 

A. Itis even so; «till there must be some es- 


sential dectrines 











B. Another question now occuts. In what 
sense do you use the term essential ? Every gos- 


jpel truth is essential to the perfection of the 


Christian system, and important in its connexion. 
It may also be a truth whieh no one, with a good 
heart, would reject, knowing it to be what it real- 
ly is. But to doubt the truth even of a gospel doc- 
trine, while a person has not evidence that it is 
contained in the scriptures, and while he appre- 
Mhends that the doctrine is dishonorable to God and 
injurious to man, is no certain evidence of a de- 
prayed heart. 
portant truths have been rejected by good men, 
from the want of correct information, and through 
the influence of prejudices of education. 

A. By essential doctrines, 1 mean those, a be- 
lief in which is essential to salvation. 

B. De you mean essential for eyery person, 
and in every supposable case ? 

A. I do. 

B. Will you name some of those doctrines for 
examples ? 

A. \will. Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God. Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners. He died the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us te God. 

B. These I regard as sacred and important 
truths. “We wil! now proceed on the supposition, 
that a belief im these three doctrines is essential 
to salvation, in all cases, and to every child of Ad- 
am. What are the conseguences? | Must we not, 
in the first place suppose that the souls of all who 
lived before the flood have gone to perdition ?— 
What knowledge had any one of them of these 
truths? In the second place, this principle must 
exclude from heaven every individual that dies in 
infancy. In the third place, at dooms to destruc- 
tion the whole of the heathen-world in every age. 
In the fourth place, it will be very doubtful wheth- 
er Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, or any one of their 
posterity, who died prior to the birth of the Mes- 
siah, has gone to heaven. From the spirit of 
prophecy they had an expectation of a Messiah ; 
but we have, | think, no evidence that any of them 
had a correct understanding and belief of the three 
propositions which you have stated. It is very» 
certain, that the apostles of Jesus had not a belief 





in the third proposition till after his resurrection ; 
and they perhaps had as much information in re- 
spect to the objects of the Messiah’s mission as 
almost any of their ancestors; for they had long 
been the disciples of Christ, and attendants on his 
ministry. 

A. These consequences are indeed shocking. 
But does not the gospel, or rather the Messiah 
himself, say, ** He that believeth not in the Son 
shal! not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him ?” 

B. Truly. But “ what things soever the law 
saith, it saith to them who are under the law ;” so 
whatsoever things the gospel saith, it saith to 
them who are under the gospel, and who have 
some knowledge of its doctrines and its require- 
ments. 

A. It may be so, and I hope it is. 

B. Where much is given, much is required; 


capable of understanding them; nor of the hea- 


In this way, | suspect, many im-: 


then, who have no knowiedge of them. 

4. ‘This is-a consoling doctrine, if it be true ; 
yet I beticve there must ke the spirit of Jove and 
obedience to qualify men for heaven; and bow 
can this take place without a particular knowledge 
of Christ, and a belief in him whois“ the way, the 
truth, and the life ?” ; 49 

Bb. Cornelius, the centurion, was “a devout 
man, one wno feared God with all his house, 
gave much alms to the peeple, and prayed to : 
alway ;” and his ** prayers and his alms came up 
for a memorial before God,” prior to his know}. 
edge oi Christ as the Saviour of simmers. ‘That 
Divine Spirit which wrought in Cernelius, pre- 
pared ham to embrace the messages of the gosped: 
y Peter, as soon as they were innde known. to 

im. 
it, thousands may haye been prepared for heaven, 
who never heard of Christ till they saw him in. 
glory at the right hand of God. 

‘I. iow is this consistent with the opinion 


which many good people entertain, that there caq’ 


be no true loye or acceptable obedience, without 
a belief in certain mysterious doctrines, which 
have been termed orthodox ? 


B. 1 do not say that it is consistent with that 


opinion ; nor do | believe that opinion to be cor- 
rect. On the contrary, I believe that there have 
been thousands who never heard of those mysteri- 
ous doctrines, who have been as good men, as 
ihose who entertain such an opinion of their im- 
portance. Some-ofthose doctrines I suspect were 
unknown to Enoch and, Abraham, to Moses and 
the prophets, and even to Christ and his apesties, 
unless they were foreseen by therm as the inven- 
tions and errors of late times. 

A. Uf you believe that men may be sayed who 
never heard of Christ or his gospel, on what prin- 
ciple can you justify the madern missionary ex- 
ertions to spread the gospel, or even the labours 
of Paul, among the Gentiles? If we may judge of 
his views by his conduct, in his opinion it was of 
great impcrtance that the Gentiles should be 
brought to know and obey the gospel. 

B, That was doubtless his opinion, and I am ot 
the same mind. But can there be-no motives for 
exertions to spread the gospel, except on the sup- 
position that every soul will be lost who has no 
opportunity to hear it? some men are recovered 
from dangerous diseases without the aid of weil 


informed physicians, or the application of the best 


means: does it hence follow that there is no mae 


| tive for improving the science of medicine 7 .Ey- 


ery dispensation of divine mercy may have been 
in some measure adapted to the benetit of man- 
kind, and to the salvation of the soul. Yet one 
dispensation may have been far more favourable 
than another. The posterity of Jacob were a 
peculiar people, highly favoured, when compar- 
ed with the Gentiles. ‘The Gospel dispensation 
is far more favourable than the Mosaic. Suppose 
that in proportion to the number of people in the 
several countries, there are ten times as _mapy 
saved from under the light of the gospel as froin 
heathen lands; would not the obligations and ern- 
couragements to spread the gospel be very great ? 

4. They certainly would; but notso great as 





where little is given, a righteous Governor will re- 
quire the less. 





of the gospel is not required of infants, who are in- 


Of course, a belief in the doctrines 


on the supposition, that all are lost who have not 
the gospel. 


In the same manner, and by the same spir-_ 








B. Be itso; still they are sufficient to justify 
all the benevolent exertions that ever have been 
made, or will be made. We have no oceasion to 
represent God as unjust or unkind in his conduct 
towards the heathen, in order to magnify the rich- 
es of his mercy in sending his Son, or in sending 
to us the news of salvation by him. 

A. God ‘is a sovereign in the dispensation o! 
his-fayours. He gives to one and withholds from 
another, as seetneth good in his sight. Ail men 
are his creatures, and he has a right to do what 
he will with ‘his own. We should be still, and 
know that he is God. 
|B. Amen: still it should be understood that 
this sovereign God has the heart of a tender pa- 
rent; that he is wise, just, and merciful, in giving 
or withholding his favours. It never seems good 
in his sight to require the improvement of any facul- 
ties or privileges which he has not bestowed. He 
May justly do what he will with his own, because 
he is invariably disposed to do right. We should 
therefore be still, knowing that God is as good 
as he is. great, and that his tender mercies are 
over all his works.—Chrtstian Disetple. 
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HISTORY OF LETTERS. 

It seems necessary in entering upon the task we 
have before us, (6 take a cursory survey of the 
history of letters. In accomplishing this, our 
thoughts are naturally carried back to a very re- 
mote period; for it zppears that literature had 
flourished, and acquired a decisive character be- 
fore the truths of Christianity were promulgated. 
Our attention is first attracted to the literature of 
the East, which is derived from the Greek, the 
Latin, the Italian, the Spanish atid the French 
writers.—Among the Athenians, who have been 
styled with respect to literature, the first people 
that evér existed, we find all that perfection and 
elegance which is the necessary result of political 
equality. © As they acted from the impulse of their 
own minds, and had nothing to derive from the 
experience of those who had gone before them, 
they exhibit in all their writings that freshness 
and ‘yigour of thought which results from the first 
impressions of things, and from a view of nature in 
its prominent and most striking features. ‘T'liis 
condition was peculiarly favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of literary talents; for when sublime objects 
are first contemplated by the mind, they produce 
a rare effect, such as no survey of them afterwards 
is calculated to excite. Curiosity tm awakened ; 
admiration is called forth, and every faculty is ex- 
erted to represent with force and miuuteness what 
gives the mind so much pleasure and produces so 
high an interest. Hence, they excelled in ani- 
mated resenrblances of whatever fascinated the 
senses, as well as in works of imagination ; and 
they carried the arts'to a great degree of pertec- 
tion. It was oot till the age of Alexander, afier 
they had rested, in some measure, from the im- 
pulse produced by the poetry of Homer, and the 
excitement o¢casioned by their dramatic writers, 
tlrat' they manifested any inclination to turn their 
attebtien to philosophical studies. We discover 
that they thea began to examine nature with more 
caré ; that part of it indeed, which relates to the 
_amaterial world, for their theorics respecting the 
intellectual were as yet extremely imperfect. In 
Astronomy, in the Mathematics, in those sciences 
which have been terined exact, and which have vo 
intimate connexion with literature, considerable 
progress was made, as is evident from the works 
of Euclid, and the natural philosophers of the age. 
# period of oearly two centuries had elapsed be- 





‘upon every advantage derived from practical ob- 
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fore its ‘philosophers appeared.to take pleasure in’ 
inquiries relating te the creation of the world, the 
moral part of man, or a future state of existence. 
They could no longer however, withdraw their 
atteation from subjects of such high importance. | 
The curiosity which pervaded the minds of the: 
illiterate, extended itself to them, and urged them. 
forward in a powerful manner, to inyestigate the | 
mysteries of nature ; and, as far as their research- 
es penetrated, to disclose what was hidden, for the | 
benefit of mankind. It is impossible for us to con- 
ceive what exultation of spirit Socrates must have 
felt, when he appeared for the first time in the 

Lyceum—when rising in an assemblage of the 
choicest spirits of Greece, himself the object of 
profound veneration—surrounded by no object 
that did not remind him of a pagan deity—nerved 
with an intrepidity of which his age presented no 
parallel, he unfolded, in a forcible and eloquent 
style, doctrines that seemed to anticipate the track 
even of Revelation itself{ With what rapture, 
must they have listened for the first time, to the 
opinions of a great and enlightened philosopher, 
‘on subjects of the highest interest, which they 
had never heard discussed! While they were in 
perplexity with regard to the destiny of the hu- 
man soul—how gratifying it must have been to 
hear Socrates declare his belief, that the gods 
superintend the affairs of mortals and regulate 
their happiness or misery in a future state !—In 
general, however, no method was observed in the 
consideration of subjects of such infinite importance. 
Rhapsodies of the poets—oral traditions—theories 
suggested by a heated imagination—conjectures 
without the colour of probability; these were 
substituted instead of the exalted truths which 
Christianity and the experience of ages have now 
ascertained. 

The love of fame, which is always a considera- 
bie excitement, appears to have predominated in 
the minds of the Grecian sages. Even Plato, 
whose fancy teemed with great and original con- 
ceptions ; and Aristctle, who is remarkable for his; 
acuteness of observation, scem to linve been 3ome-! 
times more solicitous to grace their writings 
with an elegance of expression, than to enlighten 
the mind with philosophical truth. They are pe- 
culiar also for their metaphysical retinements, 
which serve only te bewilder vs, though ingenious 
enough in themselves, and such as were calculated 
no doubt to excite in the minds of the ancients an 
idea of superior penetration. ‘Their philosophy 
however was never suiliciently developed to as- 
sume a reguiar character, like that of the moderns, 

‘In general, nothing couid quench the ardent de- 
sire of the Greeks to acquire and preserve a lite- 
rary reputation. Not éven the greatness of politi- 
cal distinctions, nor the brilhiancy attached to mili- 
tary achievements held out to their minds so great 
a charm as the thought of sending down to posteri- 
ty works nerved with the fire of genius; and bear- 
ing the impression of a character peculiar to them- 
selves. Asa proof of this, we find that no further 
regard was paid to the security of their political 
adininistration than such as might ensure the free 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of studies that were 
so.dear to them. ' 

The first era of Latin literature, is that which 
preceded the reign ot Augustus, and embraces the 
whole period of the republic. The Romans suc- 
ceeded to the discoveries of the Greeks, and in 
the improvements they afterwards made, siezed 


servation. Yielding to their predecessors the 
merit of invention in literature and the fine arts, 
in the drama, and in works of taste, they turmed 
their ‘attention solely to national enterprizes and 
the aggrandizement of the commonwealth. The 








ideas that were cxcited by the sublimity of the pa- 


‘ 
' ' 
: 





gan religion, the mild tranquillity of the chimaté, 
and the martial habits of the. people, were pecu- 
liarly adapted to the grave and majestic tone of 
feeling. with which their character was marked 
during the aristocracy. It was not till towards the 
close of this period, a period remarkable for politi- 
cal revolution and popular excitement, that Rome 
began to assume a decisive character in philosophy 
and eloquence. ‘Tired of imitation, sick of dra- 
matic performances, rising in confidence from the 


victories they had gained and the fame they had 


acquired, they now thought of turning their atten- 
tion to something intellectual, and of attaining te 
some new predominant excellence, Sensible -as 
Cicero was of the errors of the age, he had not the , 
heart while his political reputation was in danger 
to inveigh with severity against any prevailing 
corruption, but when he had no longer any thing 
more to hope or fear, as regarded himself, his 
writings take a more elevated tone, and manifest 
in the most striking light the greatness of his views 
as a moralist and philosopher ; and.his claims te 
the admiration of every succeeding age. 
After Augustus had by a train of unparalleled 
and disgraceful expleits risen to the throne ofthe 
Cesars, commenced what has been termed the 
golden age of Latin literature. It is easy to trace 
the effects of despotic authority on the minds of the. 
ancient writers. Its shackles were attached af 
once to the philosophy of the understanding, which 
alone admits of an indefinite advancement, and 
which had already reached to a high grade of per- 
fection from the researches of Brutus, of Cicero, 
and other writers of the same period. This spe- 
cies of philosophy was likely to set itself in judg- 
ment upon the character and conduct of princes, 
and to anticipate futurity ; and the image of the fu- 
ture always excites a terrible train of reflections im 
the mind of a tyrant. In general, the liberty of 
writing was less contined in Rome, as it tended lese 
to an order of ideas which could disquiet the em- 
perors. Political philosophy in the East was al- 
waysrare. ‘The minds of the Romaus were now 
carried back to the cultivation of poctry and the 
tine arts, but they had the advantage of some cen- 
turies over the Greeks in refinement of taste and 
acuteness of discernment, and their productions 
were marked throughout with a vein of morak 
sentiment, and a solemnity of feeling, which did 
not characterise the efforts of their predecessors. 
During the despotism of Augustus, ‘T'acitus is the 
only writer, who appears to have wriiten in re- 
membrance of the past, or to have carried into his 
history apy remains of a republican ¢pirit. The’ 
his genius was fettered by the age in which he liv- 
ed, yet it was found to rise above difficulties, and 
the foree of misfortune and adverse events served 
only to excite to a train of reflections which were 
favourable to a philosophical result. ; 
In the poetry of Virgil, of Horace and of Ovid, 
who flourished under this reign, we notice, ae 
one might expect but cannot easily pardon, a feel- 
ing of dependence, which sometimes led these 
great sreniuses to make disgraceful sacrifices in 
order to propitiate the favour of the tyrant.. Meo 
who are entrusted with supreme authority, whe 
direct the destinies, and wield the physical force 
of nations at pleasure, are always gufliciently anx- 
ious to secure the support and to receive the hom- 
age of men of talents, for the sole reason that 
such men are able of themselves to terrify ty- 
rants, by commenting upon their, measures, and 
by revenling theig suspicious projects to that pow- 
er which alone is able effectually to, counteract 
them—the people. ‘Tyranny has been sometimee 
forced tq confess the existence of an authority 
superior to itself, and to humble itself at the shrine 
of genius for a temporary protection against the 
dangers of popular fury. ‘These immortal poete, 
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if they had been-conscious of the power they pos- which grows upon the earth. One intelligent be- 
sessed; and were capable of éxerting, instead of ing therefore, capable of producing a part of the | 
flattering the emperors in a temporizing manner, vegetable creation, is capable of producing the 
would have allowed that silence, instead of servil. whole; so that the supposition of more than one 
ity, was very cheaply purchased by the protection is totally unnecessary. But this ‘supposition is al- 
that was vouchsafed to them. ‘Their composi- so improbable and absurd. All plants, however 
tions are always marked with an affecting melan- various, have many common properties, and are 
holy, a stoical indifference to the present, and a formed according to one general model. ‘They 
regardlessness of the future, which shews us what are all nourished by air, earth, and moisture ; 
little value was to be placed upon life when pass- they are all propagated by seed; they are all de- 
edundersuch conditions. Itwas formerly esteem- fended from the severity of the weather by bark ; 
ed necessary.for Romans‘to stifle the affections of they all have roots, stalks, leaves, adapted to their 
the heart; but no one who has read tnany. of the several functions; and not an instance is known of 
tender passages of the Hneid, could, with any ®ny species of plant, which does not bear flowers, 
colour of justice, affirm, that Virgil was destitute provided with the admirable apparatus of stamens, 
of a sensibility, alive to the sources of sympathy, | pistils, or other organs, necessary for perfecting 
and the affections of benevolence, though it is the seed. Thatiall these contrivances should have 
evidently tinctured with superstition, and affect- Occurred to many independent Deities, is incredi- 
ed by the despotic fatality of the age. ble. ‘They form one model, according to which 

Without attending to the merits of the inferior ll the various races of vegetables are fashioned, 
historians, who stamped this age with no peculiar 8d this model musi have been the contrivance of 
character, and who have been thought to fall far Ove mind. " : 
below the historical writers of the republic, our | “We may apply the same mode of reasoning to 
attention is next called to the last epoch of Latin the animal creation. The God, who could make 
hiteratare, which embraced the interval that elaps- OB Man, could make any number of men. ‘I'he 


ed between the death of Augustus and the reign of supposition of one God therefore is sufficient to 
the Antonines. ( To be continued.) account for the formation of the human race. It 


ee is also in the highest degree improbable, that a 
EVIDENCE FOR THE UNITY OF GOD |number of independent Deities would by any 
' FROM THE LIGHT OF NATURE. chance or fatality conspire to create a race of be- 
The unity of God is the greatest and most ab-! ings, so singular, 80 complicated, and at the same 
ttract idea ever conceived by the mind of man.;-time so admirably adapted to their situation. In 
Yet it has been received with due reverence by! like manner it may be observed, that all the tribes 
most civilized nations. The Jews believed strict-' of animated creatures, quadrupeds, birds, insects, 
ly in the Unity of God. The-Pagans, though they and fishes, exhibit in the orgaris, by which they 
worshipped many deities, still allowed the suprem-, cat, breathe, move, and perform the other func- 
acy of one over the rest, as the arbiter in all doubt-, tions of life,some common features of reseinblance, 
ful matters, and the lord of. universal nature.— | which prove that the whole animal creation owes 
Christians every where, without exception, assert its existence to one contriving mind. 
the truth of the doctrine, though many, involved! “If, in the next place, we consider the connexion 
in the labyrinth of metaphysical distinctions, have | Which subsists between the animal and vegetable 
modified it in such a.manner as fo give rise to | kingdoms, we shall perceive that he, who causes 
mary unprolitable disputes about it. 
‘rine of the Divine Unity is clearly discovered to | same being, who gives life to all animals, Plants 
us, notonly by Revelation, but also by the light of} were evidently intended to supply food to animals, 
nature. Mr. Yates, in his “Defence of Unitarian-| nd animals are furnished with all the necessary 
ism,” establishes this hypothesis in a most forcible | organs for procuring nutriment from plants. The 
and convincing manner. For the gratification of | lowers and fruits of certain plants require the 
those who-haye not perased that admired work, | ©0-operation of certain animals, as the necessary 
ve shall insert in this and other numbers of our pa-; medium for perfecting and dispersing the seed, 
per, some extracts from it which treat on this in-| Which end is accomplished by contrivances in the 
teresting subject: one class of beings, corresponding to contrivances 
_ “by the Unity of God,” says Mr. Yates, “Unita-|in the other class. Another adaptation of the veg- 
rians do not understand merely a unity of counsel, |etable to the animal kingdom, which is pregnant 
or that there is no distraction of plans, or opposi-| With the most salutary results, appears from the 
tion of in¢linations, manifested by the course of| celebrated discovery of Priestley, that when ani- 
nature. ‘hey mean that the Universe is subject | als have vitiated the air by breathing it, plants 
fo one simple and undivided Mind, one all-wise | produce in it that change, which renders it again 
Designer, who is uncreated, unchangeable, and ev-| it for respiration. But not only are these two 
erlasting, sufficient, without the aid of any coun-| tribes of beings adapted to one another so as to co- 
sellor, assistant, or associated God; for the produc- | operate towards the accomplishment of the most 
tion of every effect, which is exhibited through- | important purposes ; they are also to a considera- 
out endiess‘time and infinite space. This doctrine | ble degree similar in their structure. ‘The bark 
they conteiye to be proved by the appearances of| of the vegetable orders corresponds, for example, 
the inaterial ‘universe, as -well as by the express |to the skin of the animals; and maay other strik- 
testimony of Revelationy. ing points of analogy are well known to the natu- 
“The argument for the Unity of God, derived |ralists. From the connexion and resemblance 








The doc-| all plants to spring out of the ground, is the very: 


from the appearances of nature, proceeds upon 
the maxim which is adopted in all reasonings from 
eflects to causes, that Wo more causes oughi to be 
supposed than are necessary to account for the effects. 
It we keepin view this universally admitted axiom, 
and trace the connexions and analogies, which per- 
vade the several parts of nature, we shall perceive, 
that it is in the highest degree unreasonable to 
bekeye in more Gods than one. 

“The being, who made one blade of grass, might 
maké another; he, who has invented and formed 
3 perfect tree, might inveat and form every plant, 


therefore, which are seen between the vegetabie 
and the animal creation, we are induced to con- 
clude, that one desiguing cause contrived them 
both. a FF ' . 

_ “Let us now consider the relations, which the 
innumerable tribes of plants.and animals bear to 
the solid ground, to the rivers, the seas, the ocean, 
and the atmosphere; we shall be convinced that | 
the constitution of the earth itself is the contriv- 
ance of the same God, who produced its various 
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sipposed to have beea formed by more than one 
cause. It is neceseary for the support of plants 
and animals; and being thus intimately related te 
them, it must have been created by the same in 
telligent Author, who has made for them every 
other requisite provision. ‘T'he collections of ava- 
ter on the earth also contribute to the welfare of 
the animal and vegetabis tribes, by supplying 
through the medium of the atmosphere that mois- 
ture, which is no less necessary to them than the 
air and the soil. The seas, from which vapours 
are raised, the atmosphere which with buoyant 
elasticity conveys them over the earth, and thén 
drops them in showers upon the thirsty bills, the 
various tribes of plants and animals, whch are 
nourished by this refreshing distillation, are closely 
bound together, and wisely accommodated for the 
joint production of the mostbeneficial effects. How 
could this result have been expected, if one Deity 
had poured out the seas, another spread forth the 
atmosphere, and another formed the races of ani- 
mals and plants? In this case it would haye been in 
the highest degree improbable, that one part of the 
globe. would have corresponded to another with 
such admirable exactness. Since therefore the 
earth we inhabit is one complete whole, all the 
parts of which are mutually dependent, so that 
nothing can be taken away without injuring what 
remains, the unity of plan so strikingly discernable 
must be considered as proving the unity of its con- 


triver.”’ To be continued.) 
—_ SE ART ARES 








MARRIED, . fe 

In this town, on Sunday evening, 12th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Fillmore, Mr. William C. Maxfeld of this 
town, to Miss Sarah T. Shearman, daoghier of Mr. 
Jabez Shearman, of Fairhaven. Fae 

In Taunton, Capt. George Godfrey to Miss Ann 
Cushman. ; 7 

In Nantucket, 15th inst. Mr. Peleg Swain, to Miss 
Sarah H. Jenks. ae 

In Salem, by the Rev. Mr. Flint, Richard S. Rogers, 
Esq. to Miss Sarah G. Crowninshield, daughter of the 
late Hon. Jacob Crowninshield. , 

In North Carolina, Mr. Harvey Curtis, aged 15, to 
Mrs. Charlotte M’Donald, aged 46. 

DIED, 5 

In this town, on Monday 13th inst. Mrs. Naomi Al- 
len, aged 45, wife of Mr. Job Allen. 

In this town, 26th ult. Fanny Dunbar, daughter of 
Capt Joseph Dunbar, aged 3 years and 5 menths— 
4th inst. Henry Kirk White, only sou of Rey. Sylves- 
ter Holmes, aged 1Q months, ; 

‘In Nantucket. Mr. Edward Bourden, aged 45.—Oa 
the 15th inst. Marriot, daughter of Capt. John Macy, 
aged 5 years, 

In Philadelphia, William Delany, Esq. aged 39. 

lu Charleston; S. C. April 27th, in the 62d year of 
her age, after a lingering and pasmfiul illness, which 
she sustained with exemplary fortitude, and truly - 
Christian resigoation, Mrs. Ann Wainwniaait, relict 
of the late Richard Wainwright, Esq. 

“There is a peace within the breast, 
A holy, pure and heavenly flame, 
A calin serenity of rest, , 
For those who love the Sqviour's- name” 
— See 


SHIP NEWS. 
PORT OF NEW-BEDE ORD. 




















ARRIVED;~ 
May 14—Ship Midas, Spooner, from Brazil Bank, 
with oil. 
15th—Sloop Alfred, Spear. from Thomaston. 
16¢h—Sloops Bedtord, Hitch, Boston; ‘Harmony, 
Crowell, Providence. j 
17/A—Ship Herald, Neal, from whaling; sch, Twe- 





Sisters, Bangs, Saco. 

Cleared-——Ship Martha, Reed, Brazil Bank, whaling; 
brigs Nautilus, Covell, whaling; Dragon, Akin, Coast 
of Patagunia, do.; Hope, Hlowland, Kotterdam; Par- 


q rt'*t. ty ‘ ae . 4 
contents, The atmosphege, which. encireles the} thian, Bourne? Stettin; sloop Mary-Ano, Jenney, Al- 
globe, is one uniform substance, and cannot be: bany. 
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| POETRY. 
A MOTHER'S DIRGE OVER HER CHILD. 


Bee me flowers all young and sweet, 
RY? That! may strew the winding sheet, 
Where calm thou sleepest, baby fair, 
With roseless cheek, and auburn hair! 


Bring me the rosemary, whose breath 
Perfumed the wild and desart heath; 
The lily of the vale, which, too, 

In silence and in beauty grew. 

Bring cypress from some sunless spot, 
Bring me the blue forget-me-not, 

That I may strew them o’er thy bier 
With long-drawn sigh, and gushing tear! 





Oh what upon this earth doth prove 
So stedfast as a mother’s love! 

Oh what on earth can bring relief, 
Or solace, to a mother’s grief! 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie 

With drowsy smile and half shut eye, 
Pillow’d upon my fostering breast, 
Serenely sinking into rest! 

The grave must be thy cradie now; 

‘Lhe wild-flowers o’er thy breast shall grow, 
While still my heart, ali full of thee, 

In widowed solitude shall be. 


No taint of earth, no thought of sin. 
ber dwelt thy stainless breast within ; 
And God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pearl below the deep. 


Yea! from mine arms thy soul hath flown 
Above, and found the heavenly throne, 
'T'o join that blest angelic ring, 

‘That aye around the altar sing. 


Methought, when years had roll’d away, 
That thou wouldst be mine age’s stay, 
And often have I dreamt to see 

"lhe boy—the youth—the man in thee! 


jut thou hast past! forever gone 
‘lo leave me childless and alone, 
Like Rachel pouring tear on tear, 
And looking not for comiort here! 


Varewell, my child, the dews shall fall 
At morn and evening o’er thy pall; 
And daisies, when the vernal year 
Revives, upon thy turf appear. 


The earliest snow-drop there shall spring, 
And lark delight to fold his wing, 

And roses pale and lilies fair, 

With perfume load the summer air! 


Adieu, my babe! if life were long, 
This would be even a heavier song, 
But years like phantoms quickly pass, 
Then look to us from Memory’s glass. 


Soon on Death’s couch shall 1 recline; 
Soon shall my head be laid with thine ; 
And sunder’d spirits meet above, 

To live for evermore in love! 


————————————————————————— ee 


ANECDOTE OF ARCHBISHOP SHARPE. 





( 8 ) 


“Sir! Sir! with great agitation, cried the youth, 





“ No words——'tis not a time your money in- 
stantly.” ‘ Hear me, young man,” said the arch- 
bishop, “and come on with me. Yousee | am 
a very old man, and my life is of very little con- 
sequence: yours seems far otherwise. Iam nam- 
ed Sharpe, and am archbishop of York: my car- 
riage and servants are behind: tell me what mon- 
ey you want, and who youare; and I'll not injure 
you but prove a friend. Here, take this ‘ 
and now tell me how much you want to make you 
independent of so destructive a business as you 
are now engaged in.”’—-“ O Sir, replied the man, 
1 detest the business as much as you. { am— 
but—but—at home there are creditors who will 
not stay: fifty pounds, my lord, indeed would do 
what no tongue besides my own can tell.” “Well, 
Sir, I take it on your word; and, upon my honour, 
if you willin a day or two call on me at ———, 
what I have now given shall be made up that 
sum.” 

The highwayman looked at him; was silent; 
and went off: and at the time appointed actually 
waited on the archbishop, and assured his lord- 
ship his words had left impressions which nothing 
could ever efface. 

Nothing more of him transpired for a year and 
a half, or more; when, one morning, a person 
knocked at his grace’s gate, and wiih a peculiar 
earnestness desired to see him. The bishop or- 
dered the stranger to be brought in. He entered 
the room where his lordship was, but had scarce 
advanced a few steps, before his countenance 
changed, his knees tottered, and he sunk almost 
breathless on the floor. On recovering, he re- 
quested an audience in private. ‘The apartment 
being cleared, * My lord,” said he “ you cannot 
have forgotten the circumstances at such a time 
and place; gratitude will never suffer them to be 
obliterated from my mind. In me, my lord, you 
now behold that once most wretched of mankind ; 
but now, by your inexpressible humanity, render- 
ed equal, perhaps superior, .in happiness to mil- 
lions. O! my lord,—(tears for awhile preventing 
his utterance)—’tis you! tis you! that have saved 
my body and soul! ’tis you that have saved a 
much-loved wife, and a little brood of children. 
whom I tendered dearer than my life. Here is 
that fitty pounds: but never shall | find language 
to testify what I feel. Your God is your witness ; 
your deed itself is your glory: and may heaven, 
and all its blessings, be your present and everlasi- 
ing reward! 

‘| was the younger son of a wealthy man; your 
lordship knows him, I am sure. His name was 
My marriage alienated his affections, 
and my brother withdrew his love, and left me 
to sorrow and penury. A month since, my broth- 
er died a bachelor, and intestate. What was his 
is become mine; and, by your astonishing good- 
ness, | am now at once the most penitent, the most 
grateful, and happiest of my species.” 

















CONGRESS. 
Congress adjourned on Wednesday, the 8th 
inst. Among the most important bills which 
passed the Senate during the Jatter part of its 


it was his Lordship’s custom to have a saddle-| caccion, are the following :—A bill to author- 





latubbe, and to carry into effect the treaty of 
Saganaw ; and sundry individuals. 

Gn the 7th of May several Resolutions pass- 
ef the Hlouse—-one of which relates to a more 
scasonable attendance on the public service 
than has of late obtained in the public offices 
at Washington—another provides for a report 
to be made to the Honse on the second day of 
the next scssion relative to the number of well 
quaiified Clerks and Accountants necessary to 
the disciiarge of certain duties—a third regards 
the limitation by law of the number of officers 
and seamen of the Navy of the United States— 
and a fourth provides for a plan for a Peace 
Establishment of the Navy of the U. States, 
and also of the Marine Corps. 

Se 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

The existence of a conspiracy against the 
constitutional system of Spain is corroborated 
by the latest accounts froin Europe. ‘The plan, 
itis stated, was organized by the French goy- 
ernment, and many persous in Madrid are im- 
vlicated in it. Itappears from the evidence of 
a servant of General Equia, that a design was 
formed im Navarre to take the citadel, and 
that afterwards several French regiments were. 
is conjunction with the Spanish refugees, to 
undertake a maritime expedition against San 
Sebastian. Energetic measures have been 
adopted by the Spanish Cortes to prevent the 
incaiculable evils which might be expected to 
follow, and to expedite such proceedings as ave 
calculated to detect the instigators and to quell 
the insurrection. . 

Phe late changes decreed by the Cortes in 
the revenue system, will be more favourable, it 
is thought, to the cemmerce of the United States 
than to any other nation. The duties on the 
tonnage of vessels, and on the principal articles 
of export from this country to Spain have been 
very mach reduced, 

‘Lhe Russians, it is said, are in a state of 
great suffering from the low price and flat de- 
inand of corn, joined with a scanty circulating 
medium. Specie, according to the last ac- 
counts, lad almost wholly vanished, and the 
paper circulation was greatly depreciated, 

The Chinese not having received satisfaction 
for an attack made upon them, about the mid- 
dle of December, by an English frigate, all in- 
tercourse with the English merchant ships was 
suspended, and they were ordered away. 

It appears from a letter of the Count @’En- 
gestrom to Mr. Hughes, Charge d’ Affaires of 
the United States of North America, that 
‘‘ hereafter vessels belonging to the citizens of 
the United States, as well as their cargoes, will 
he subject, in the ports of the kingdoms of 
Norway, inno other or higher duties of entry 
or clearance, than those payable by the nation- 
al vessels and their cargoes; so that every 
sort of distinction between Norwegian and 
American vessels may cease, and that neither 














the place from which a vessel arrives, nor the 


» hors i i j as * faticue!. > oie » 
orse attend his carriage, that, in case of fatigue | i74 the payment of certain certificates—a bill place of heer’ deatinatiod, may. b6 the causd-df 
« St , { 


from sitting, he might take the refreshment of a . . 
. 7 ’ S . . ° % x «< ; o} t "O° S { . c bd ’ 
ride. As he was thus going to his episcopal resi- to establish certain roads, and to discontinu exception from the general rule. The cargoes 


dence, and was got a mile or two before the car-| others—a bill further * ee Oe “ea may consist of the preductions of the soil, or of 
riage, a decent, well-looking young man, came up| &¢ts relative to the Treasury, War, and Navy | tne jndusts y of such country, whatever it may 
to him, and with a trembling and faultering tongue, | Departments—a bill requiring the Surveyor’s}),, +5 

presented a pistol to his lordship’s breast, and de- | General fo give bond and security for the — 
manded his money. ‘he archbishop with com-/ faithful disbursement of public money, and tol” TERMS OF THE PHILANTHROPIST: 
posure turned about, and, looking stedfastly at him, | limit their term of office—and a bi'l to provide _ Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, payab!e 
desired he would remove that dangerous weapon,|for annuities to the Ottawas, Pottawatomies, | tdif-yearly in advance. 
qud tell iim fairly bis condition Kickapoor, Choctaws, Kaskaskias, to Musha- 














——- 
B. LINDSEY, PRINTER. 








